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ABSTR Nes) . 
The connection between self-estden, sex, and 
attributional style was examined in two studies, Results indicated 
that for positive events, high self-estean' stbjects make more. 
internal attributions than low self-esteem subjects, and for negative 
wvevents, high. self-esteem subjects make fewer internal attributions 
than low self-esteem subjects. The.effect.of attributional style, 
self-esteen, and sex upon performance was tested in a third study 
which .controlled factors of self-esteem and attributional style. 
Results indicated that after failure in working on insoluble ~ . 
anagrams, internalizers and females showed a decrease in Speed and. 
accuracy. There were no differences for groups who differed in self 
esteem. (Author) : 
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Y he * ‘ "way -, 
A number of studies have found that high and low self-esteem subjects differ. 


‘ in their response to success and failure experiences (Shrauger & Rosenberg, 1970; 
Maracek & Mettee, 1972; Ryckman & Rodda, 1972; Cruz Perez, 1973). Success 
. feedback tends to increase the performance and the fiture expectancies for 
success of high self-esteem subjects but not for low adlt-seteen subjects. 7 
On the. other hand, failure feedback, decreases the performance and future 
expectancies of low aeteeoe tau subjects but not high self-esteem subjects. 
ites in attributions for success and failure experiences also seem 

to exist for groups who differ in self-esteem, though these differences have 
not always been described in attributional terms. Solley & Stagner (1956) 
recorded the spontaneous remarks of high and low self-esteem subjects and 
found that high self-esteem subjects when confronted with insoluble anagrams 
made remarks which indicated that they were externalizing the cause of the failure 
(e.g., Is this a word? te this English?) whereas Jaw beltsedtesn subjects 
confronted with the same experience, ‘indicated that’ they internalized the 
cause of the failure (e.g., I must be stupid). Fitch (1970) found that 
for ‘failure on a laboratory. task; low self-esteen subjects .made more internal 
attributions than high ‘belf-esteen subjects. For « success experience, low. 
* self-esteem subjects, made fewer internal ‘gitrtbutions though this effect was 
not significant. ; 

‘A number of studies have revealed that performace and attribotipnal differences 
exist for males and conte also. Successful performance is seen as more appropriate 


for males, and males have a higher expectancy for success than females. Feather 


and Simon (1975) found that subjects rated professionals who failed as nore 


“feminine than those who succeeded regardless of the sex of the individual or 

the sex-typing. of the profession involved. A number of studies’ (Crandall, 1959; 
Deaux and Farris, 19743 Deaux and Engyiller, 19744 Deaux, White ‘and Farris, 19753 
Feather, 1969} Montanelli. ena HAIL, 1969) have shown’ that, males have a higher . 

" expectancy of success than do fenales over a wide’ range of skill and achievement — 
type tasks. ° 3 | 

"‘Higher expectancy for wunddas may also lead males to ester persistence 

on skill ‘tasks, as suggested. by the research of Battle(1965) and Crandall (1969). 
More regently, Deaux, White & Farris (1975) found that neled more often chioose 
skill games and persist at these longer even when failing than do females. ao 
Deaux & Emswiller (1974) found a bias to see good eeteriaias by males as. 
due to skill regardless of the on typing of the task. Deaux & Farris: (1974) 
had previously’ reported that when performante is expected (as success apparently 
is’ with. nales) internal-stable ratings tend ‘to be higher. | 

These studies’ al al competence, expectancy of success and persistence 
in the face of failure are not only high self-esteem traits but are also typically ‘ 
sean as masculine attributes. As might be expected, self-esteem differences 

have been found for males and females. Spence, Helameich and Stapp (1975) 

found that high self-esteem was asgociated more frequently with eeeine 
sex-typing' than with feninine sex-typing. Wetter (1975) replicated this finding, 

| Males had higher self-esteem than femdles; moreover, nale-sex-role-identified . 
subjects had higher self-esteem than ee subjects regardless 
of the sex of the ‘subject. E —= | 


The literature on eer and sex differences just reviewed suggest 


a 


sins interesting patterns of results but a number of inportant guswtions remain | 
unanswered. (1) Two studies: were undertaker to clarify ‘the self-esteen and 


sex differences in attributional style not just. on are igheratory task put on, 
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» a wide range of: situations. (2) A third study examined the independent  s 


ottects of attributional style, self-esteem and sex upon the performance” of 
subjects who have just experienced fatlurs A number of hypotheses are ' 

proposed for these three studies: (1) high belf-estecn aub verte more often . ee 
_ internalize success outcones than low self rereors sib jets (2). high self-esteem | 
subjects -less often internal ize failure outcomes than low gelf-esteen; (3) males" 
attributional pattern will vewenbie high self-esteem subjects; fenales will 

a er like low BETS -CetPen, ‘subjects; and (4) the performance decrement often 
bserved for low pelecyntect subjects after failure is a function of Antemelia tne 


‘the cause of that failure and not of self-esteem per se. . . ‘, 


Method Ray ie Pa SS . 
Subjects were 267 male and 339 feinale mhrometony psychology students at 

es rtd of Wisconsin. Subjects ‘y ‘were asked to Seine an aunt revision 

| of the Coopersnith Self-Esteem Inventory (1959) developed by Morse and Gergen (1970) 
dnd an attributional style quastiohieins that asked subjects $6: Pick the most. 
probable cause for hypothetical situations with positive and negative outcomes 
| rag areas .such as COBPEPENGE, interpersonal relationships, ‘morals arid moods. 

A 2x 3x2x2x2 analysis of variance was perforned with sex (male or fenale), and 
self-esteem (nigh, moderate or low) as betwoonzeubjects variables and toads 


of: causality (1nternal and external), stability of caiise (stabie and unstable), 


age valence of outcone (positive « and a negative) as. withincsubjects 1 variables. 
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Results . - 
In general, subjectatended to perceive positive ‘outcomes as internally- 
Caused and neative outcomes. as externally caused, F F (1, os = 26. 19, Pp «. oo. 
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However, this attributional patter interacted with eiie-enicemser (1, re =, 
93.51, P< +001. The tendency to see positive events as snho mel ly-GRueen © g 
increaséa as self-esteem increased, whereas the an 4 to see negative outcones * 
as intermally-caused decreased as ‘self estoen, increased (Table 4 The scores. 

F of the moderate selfyesteem wit jets elie fell. between that of the low 


‘and high. geif-eateen groups. 


> Study -2 


Method | 

Suede were 238 mle and 268 female ‘introductory’ psychology students. 
This study “ essentially a replication of the study just reported aiid the 
procedure Was similar in most respects. The only changes that did occur were in 
the attributional style questionnaire. It was expanded to twice its original ; 
Jencth (from 12 to 24 items) and the response format’ changed from picking the | 


most probable of the causes offered to rating the probability of all the causes. 


- 


Results . 

As in Study 1, the tendency was to see porstive outcomes as internally 
caused and negative outcomes as externally caused, F (1, 00) = 498. ho, p« 00k. 
This effect was modified by an interaction with self-esteem with high self-esteem | 
iy subjects viewing the internal causes for positive outcomes as.more probable than 
low self-gsteen subjects. Ralike Study 1, ‘however, for negative items, high 
3 pene and subjects rated all causes as less probable than did low self-esteen 
ae pie # F (2, 500) : = 15. a BS< .001 (Table 2). OS 

“This mruey also revealed ‘Bex differences that resembled the self-esteem 
differences, F (1, 500) = 35-76, 2p ‘ 001. Males, like high self-esteem subjects, ® 


Table 1 


Number of forsinal (1) and nd Extgraat (E) 
Attributions ‘Made for Positive” (+) and 


Negative (-), Outcomes by. High,- Moderate 


and Low Self Esteem Subjects 


3.65.) 2.35 <i “2.65 


Table 2: 


ue eA . Probability Rating of Internal. (2) and 
aati : . External (E) Attributions Made for — 


fe Positive (+) and Negative (-) Outcomes | 
NAY - by High, Moderate and Low Self Esteem Subjects 
+1 Sn 2 -E 
: High (32.40 28.33, 20.42 24.61 
ayy Mod 31.54 28.51 22.01 25.66 
a Low 30.41 29.02  —- 23.96 26.71 
\ CO _ ~ : See 
Total . 31.45 ° 28.60 . 22.14 25.69 
er | 
e Table 3 
Probability Rating of Internal (I) and 
External (E) Attributions Made for 
Positive (+) and Negative (-) Outcomes 
‘by High, Moderate and Low Self Esteem Z 
Je Subjects Separated by Sex 
* +1 +E _ ' -E 
“Low self esteem females 30.20 29.06 25.04 27.48 
Low self esteem males 30.73 28.25 22.39 25.58 
| Mod self esteen females 30.72 29.00 23.63 (26.11 
Mod self esteep males 32.39 28.00 20.34 25.20. 
High self esteem females 32.40 29,29 21.57 25.43 
High self esteem males “% 32.39 27.35 19.25 23.78 - 
ee ee ET ea! Sane Semen ee nr eer 
Total females 30.95 29.23 23.58 26.35 
Total males 32.02 — 27.89. 20.53 24.93 
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saw the internal causes for positive events as more probable and saw all causes 


for negative items as less probable than did females. This effect. did not 
Anteract with self-esteem, F (2, 500) = 2. 01, n.s. Thus at each level of self- 
esteem, the male score was in the arseatlin of the high selP-aataen pattern and’ 


t 


the female score was: in the divection of’ the low: self-esteem ee (Teble 3) 


Stu 


Method ' fa a | 
This study was undertaken to determine the independent atFeote of attributional 
style, self-esteem, and sex upon performance. Twenty male: and twenty female . 
students were divided inot eight groups based upon three two-level Heetoina’ 
sex (male or female), attributional style for negative outcomes (internal or 
external, and self-esteem (high or low). 

‘ Subjects were asked to nOER on ans series of anagrams. The zixst series 


(pretest) was made up of soluble anagrams. The second series ee with insoluble 


anagrams ‘an this constituted the failure experience. This second series ended 
with soluble anagrams and this made up the posttest. The subject's pretest score 
was compared to his posttest score in order to determine the effect of the 
s intervening failure experience upon PORE REDAN A 2x2x2x2 sia ge of variance 
was perkoread: Wteh sex, attributional style and eald-estenn as bat henianiuseete 


factors and maneiond appetest and- posttest) as a within-subjects factor. 
Results Fe 
a . 


“Abeorrect Andicated that there were no effects for self-esteem, attributional 


et 


style, or sex. It was thert fore’ concluded that the groups were initially werigted 


An analysis of variance of pretest speed per anagram and pretest number 


- for ekill atthe tasked F F's < 1). 


An analysis of variance of pretest/posttest performance of number Aincérrect 


and mean speed per anagran was performed. For number incorrect, there was no 


csignitloant effect for pelsnssynens 


<1; A significant effect for attributional 
style, F (1, 32) = 5.23, p <.05; and a significant effect for tex, F (4, 32) = 
5+23, Bp €.05. High and low self-esteem subjects showed a similar increase if 
number incorrect after failure; intenalizers but not externalizers and females 
but not males soe a significant increase in number incorrect after failure ; 
(Table 4). 

G similar analysis to the one reported above was pertornes. for ‘average 
speed per erneree: Again, there was no effect for Salt -feTeen E < 1b and a 
significant effect for attributional style, F (1, 32) = 5.92, p < .05. The 
effect for sex’ approached significance, F (1, 32) = 2.52, p < 045. High © 


; and low self-esteem subjects were both slower after failure. “Internalizers, 


but not externalizers, _and fenales, but not males, were slower at solving anagrams 
after failure. (Table 5) a ee 3 


Discussion . 
Studies 1 and 2 indicated that high self-esteem subjects readily take 

| responsibility for the pdsiincerior of positive outcomes and ascribe. the cause 
to internal factors; low sblf-esteen subjects much less readily have these — 
perceptions. For nivative evénts, high self-esteem subjects athens ascribe 
the cause to external factors or rate all SenEteS as improbable for failure; 

‘ low aeiy-eatens subjects are much more likely +o take responsibility upon them- 
selves for these situatec? Because these perceptions are neasured over a range 
‘of situations, it lends support to-the notion that this is a arene set, a 
general tendency or bias to respond in such a manner. 

This cognitive set may be a very ; helpful strategy for high self-esteem 
re e | aiibieoks: to adopt in order to preserve high self-esteem but for the low self- 
esteen ee the typical style employed seems particularly disadvantageous. 


| 10° . | 


Table 4 


. Pretest/Posttest Number Incorrect 
for Groups Differing in Self-Esteem, . | 
Attributional Style, and Sex , 


Self-esteen Attributional Style Sex’ , 
Pre Post ; a Pre Post — : Pre Fost 
High 1.35-.1.70 Int 1.35 215 Females 1.35 2.15 
Low “1/25 1.80 Ext 1.25 1.35. Males 1.25 1.35 
. % 
\ 
Table 5 


Pretest/ Posttest Mean Speed Per 
Anagram for Groups Differing in 
Self-Esteem, Attributional Style, 


and Sex é 
Self-csteon Attributional Style Sex ; 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre 
High 55.22 60.31 Int 5.2% 68.61 Females 53.10 


/ Low 50.93 59.26 Ext 53.05 54.78 Males 53.05 
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Those for whom success appears #0 Se a lucky accident while failure seems to 

be caused by stable personality traits, must have enormous difficulty maintaining 
any substantial amount of positive self affect. The strategy of, ARTIST NSODE , 


failure combined with eRe an eae, success appéars so incompatible with high 


self-esteem that in Study 1 only one i ad of the 606 who were tested showed 


a high degree of all three factors. 
‘The results that indicate that males have adopted a high self-esteem pattern 


of attributional style and that females have adopted a low self-esteem pattern: 


may be disquieting but they should not be surprising. .Other ‘research ‘carried 


out by Layden and Ickes (unpublished data, 1975) has indicated that masculine 


sex role igegtification is highly. correlated (about -50 fora sample of 500) 
with self-esteem. It-is possible that this attributional style is a part of the 
sex-role identification that is trained in the shina. It is unsettling to 
consider the possibility. that for half of the population the expectations and 
training of significant others, if absorbed, may lead to lowered self evaluation 
but if not absorbed may lead to negative evaluation from others -- a Masets 
no-win situation! : 

Results from Study | 3 indicate that sitet attributional style is held sonstants 
high and low self-esteem groups do not evidence differences in performance after ' 
a failure experience. ona self-esteem is held constant, however, internalizers 
of failure show a decrease in speed. and accuracy after failure which is not found 
in the data of the subjects who extemalize fdilure, | 

sc The findings that aaa and low.self esteem groups did not respond differently 
te failure may at first, appear surpriging “in light of the studies reviewed earlier ~ 
that did report such a finding. It was not the purpose of the present study to 
deny those earlier findings but only'to clarify them, It, must be remembered. : 


: that in previous research a random sample of high and low self-esteem subjects 


le 


@ «& . . , e & 


were used, No attempt ‘cia made to measure the attributional style of these. 
subjects or to control for its effects. Results front Study 1 indicated that 
crantng a random sample of high eelteoteen subjects also renders a sample’éf 
subjects who externalize failure; a random sample’ of loe self-esteen subjects 
contains a majority of subjects who internalize: failure. It was ‘this confGunding . 
of self-esteem and attributional style which caused" previous : findings to be * | 
‘Anterpreted as self-esteem differences when they actually ‘represented attrtoutiohal 
effects. | ba a 

As in Study 2, sex. differences were found which were manifested in Ente 


etudy as aan differences. Females" a wig decreased | ‘after Zatiure 


Ate. tt 


while males’ perfornance did not. It is ‘possible that females: defined’ successful” 

3 yt. 

performance on Ba k as inappropriate to. their sex ‘role definitén which could = wf.#; 
“a aie , ia a r 2. 

.. explain poorer mA scons However, this ie not a likely explanation since the 


performance of the females was initially equal ao that of the males and did not 


if é 
ate 


show any deficit until after the negative experience of failure. Tt 4s too early 3° 
‘to answer the speculation that this aifferential responsiveriess to Posdbank may © 
underlie any othér of the performance differences seen between males and females. * 
The results of this research may have eiivanne t5e. anyone in a position to 
judge jetoriace and to give feedback (e.g., teachers, parents, supervisors). 
Feedback, is a.crucial factor in performance and divergent response may — . 
depending upon the type. of feedback: given and the subject who receives it. For ; 
those who wish to increase performance or self avaroanton in others, it should 

" be oléar that negative feedback is not universally effective. In fact, tn many 
cases it 1s dramatically counterproductive to their goals. of improving performance 

and esteem. Special “attention must be given before. negative feedback : is given 

to low self-esteen individuals, those who internalize failure or females to 

7. eid dental effects. ._ oa a me a : 
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